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A WHITE PINE. THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF PEN-AND-INK TREE DRAWINGS CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
MAGAZINE BY MISS ROSE NETZORG OF THE WESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 
NOTE THE ORIGINALITY IN THE ADAPTATION OF THE 
PEN TECHNIQUE TO THE TYPE OF TREE ILLUSTRATED 
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Sketching While in the Service 
WALTER F. ISAACS 


Before enlistment Teacher of Art, Teachers College, Greeley, Col. 


I you are responsive to beauty and 

romance in civil life, you would be 
much more so if you should serve a 
term in the army. 

Do you ever feel as though your re- 
actions to your surroundings were be- 
coming dulled and that the spontaneous 
thrills of childhood were no longer 
yours? If so, then join the army and 
you will find things taking on the rosy 
hue that they wore in those good days 
when you read ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” and 
“Treasure Island.’”’ You will then be- 
lieve that Ponce de Leon should have 
started a war and gone down in history 
as a practical man. 

The above suggestion is offered to art 
teachers as a remedy for extreme apathy 
in classes. 

Now it is evident that having wars is 
too expensive a means of refining the 
sensibilities. It would be going too far 
to advise any one to join the army in 
order to become impressionable. But 
we are reminded that art is the natural 
antidote for troubled minds, and also 
that we art teachers must continue the 
work of stimulating the public to the 
appreciation of this fact. 

This increase of responsiveness in 
soldiers seems to be the result of meeting 
so many unpleasant conditions. In 
war there is so little value placed on 


wzsthetics, except as used in achieving a 
material that the 
practical soldier soon gets his fill of 
materialism. After a few 
weeks of severe drill, with discipline en- 
forced for the purpose of subduing the 


result, even most 


months or 


emotions, he welcomes an opportunity 
to do as he pleases and to exercise his 
likes and dislikes. Unfortunately he 
does not always turn to the fine arts to 
seek expression for these emotions, but 
if he can ever be reached by art it 
should be then. Emphasis is placed on 
materialism in military training, and it 
strikes the soldier with such extreme 
directness that it is likely to arouse his 
calloused feelings and set in motion the 
germ of imagination. 

War keys up the nerves of everyone. 
Even those who are not actually serving 
in a military 
gradually and 
through hearing and reading and ob- 


capacity are agitated 


perhaps unconsciously 


serving pictures of stirring events. On 
account of this fact, people are studying 
pictures more than they ever did before. 
Reports show that the market for pic- 
tures is often better during war than in 
peace. The war posters have done a 
great deal to stimulate interest in art, 
although some of them 
decidedly lacking in decorative quality. 

In many cases the artist-soldier has 


have been 
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had to adjust himself to conditions which 
seem directly antagonistic to his natu- 
ral bent. His imagination is thwarted 
at about every turn in the road, and the 
imagination is something which is not 
disposed to lie dormant when it has been 
encouraged in its activities in the past. 
It often 
insists on crowding in for a share in his 


Sut it is fatal to the soldier. 


attentions just at the wrong moment, 
whereupon he blunders in some nicely 
planned movement and calls down on 
his head a rain of epithets from the 
commander. 

“ Eyes to the front,”’ is the command 
that haunts the imaginative doughboy. 
His eyes must be glued to the hat of the 
how 
The 


autumn color of the dogwood may be 


man ahead of him no matter 


Whistleresque the sky may be. 


drawing his eyes like a magnet but he 
must ignore it. 

Again, the monotonous, soul-depres- 
sing barracks, which he must call home, 
may wear on his nerves. The square- 
cornered neatness of everything may 
make him wish for the sight of an old 
art school studio where order was never 
known. He may tire of the definiteness.of 
things and may long for a painting with 
lost edges or a poem that generalizes. 

But to regard the army as a stimula- 
tion to the art impulses in that it 
supplies the opposite effect for contrast, 
is only one way of looking at the matter. 
It makes military influence a negative 
factor. It 
There is much for the art teacher to 
life. The 
lines and shining surfaces, the snappi- 


has a positive effect also. 


learn from army straight 
ness, all have their value in design itself. 
Hazy horizons and winding paths make 
up only one department of the school of 
nature. Dimness is no better, per se, 


than distinctness. If the army lacks in 
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carrying out some of our design prin- 
ciples, it exemplifies forcibly the first 
Order. There are, 
moreover, a great many beautiful move- 


law of art; viz., 
ments created in the regular round of 
military activity, with no thought of 
esthetics; similarly, many of the pieces 
of machinery are exquisite in form, al- 
though not designed with that end in 
view. That is not surprising since we 
know that the best design always ap- 
pears as a result of doing work. In 
support of Mr. Pennell’s theory of the 
“Wonder of Work,” 
gram offers many examples and much of 


the military pro- 


the equipment might well be included in 
Doctor DeGarmo’s book on design in 
machinery and tools. 

War 


ultimate good of art in a nation. 


for the 
It’s 
effects are so varied and numerous that 


may, or may not, be 


it is impossible to calculate them so as 
total. 
accelerate and retard at the same time. 
And most difficult of all to estimate is 
the effect on the thoughts and feelings 
of the soldier. 


to arrive at any sum They 


In the past, people have 
been too quick to make sweeping state- 
ments about the influence of army life 
on the moral and religious nature. 
Observing conditions from the inside, 
one can hardly escape the conclusion 
that military experience may develop 
that has. A 


person may come out more of a poet or 


any characteristics one 
more of a gambler than he was before, 
but he is sure to come out more of some- 
thing. 

In the old 
Antonio, there is much to stimulate the 


historic town of San 


imagination. A number of our camps 
are situated there, and the soldier when 
off duty may find conditions which are 
striking in contrast to his regular camp 
life. 


There are the old Spanish mis- 
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WHILE IN THE SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


sions, the Alamo in particular with its 
remarkable past, where Davy Crockett 
lost his life; the stream which winds 
through the town; the bridges; the old 


Spanish architecture contrasting with 


the newer structures; and then the fig 
trees and the mesquite trees; and the 
blue sky with its white clouds so charac- 
teristic of the southwest. 


It is enough 
to appeal to anyone who can be reached 
by Nature at all. 

There is an alluring charm about the 
parks and suburbs about San Antonio. 
Their informality is like paradise to the 
soldier after a week of living with right 


angles and artificial formations, where 
grass and trees are banished and where 
dreams are criminal. A wayside grove 
of trees with a stagnant pool where 
dragon-flies drift about is enough to set 
him writing poetry. 
like an old friend. 
have 
washed. 


A crooked tree is 
In the camp it would 
straightened and white- 
What a fine sight it is to see a 
spotted cow standing in a pool! Can you 
imagine her in camp? 

Think of the serene delight that comes 
to the nerve-worn recruit as he reclines 
on the bank of a deep blue-green pool, 
where lily pads float in an all-over pat- 


been 
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tern. Here, away from the sound of the 
bugle, he ean, for a few hours, dream. 
His eyes which are only half open, seem 
to dwell on the horizon, but in reality 
they are not focused on anything save 
this 
with 


the vibrating heat waves. In 


semi-conscious state he realizes 
joy that no officer, no, not even a non- 
com, is near to call him to attention. 


Never 
much to this recruit. 


before has nature meant so 
He recognizes a 
likeness to experiences that he thinks he 
had child. He had thought 


things could not again have the beauty 


when a 


they had in his youth, but now he is 
surprised to find that those old impres- 
sions return with all their freshness. 

An afternoon walk down a country 
road may be the inspiration on another 
day. Stevenson and all the great army 
of people who love roads, vanishing 
roads, have enjoyed such an outing, 
but they can only conjecture what it 
would mean when in military service 
Streets of gold 
The fall of 
this soldier’s shoes on the dry road speak 


and in a new country. 
could be no more alluring. 


of childhood experiences, reminding him 
of some particular country road which 
he traveled when a boy. 

Such experiences as this are probably 
common in all our camps and especially 
those abroad. The men who have been 
at the front who know what it is to be in 
battle, who have suffered shell shock, 
must have known emotions which can 
never be described. We wonder what 
the responses of those who met death 
in the act of going over the top may have 


been. Allen Seeger and a few others 
leave some report of their sublime 
impulses. 


This return of childlike responsiveness 
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is one of the most conspicuous effects 
of army life in war time. The situation 
is like that which Irving describes in 
his ““The Voyage.” He that a 


voyage is an excellent opportunity for 


Says 


reverie on account of the fact that one is 
cut loose from both shores and there is 
nothing to call the thoughts back to 
commonplace things. War brings about 


kind of 


soldier; everything is so different from 


the same condition for the 
the past and has so little relation to 
his plans for the future that he is set 
aside, as it were, from his course, and a 
distinct chapter in his history is formed. 
His memory then refers back to his 
early life as readily as to his more im- 
mediate past, and he in consequence has 
strange feelings of reverting to child- 
hood. 

Contributing to this unusual state of 
mind is the absence of worry. He 
spends no time deciding what should be 
done tomorrow. ‘The next day will 
take care of itself. 

It is easy to see that all this sort of 
living has a simplifying effect on his 
thoughts and feelings, and he is immune 
to provincialism and the narrowing in- 


fluences of business and _ professional 


life. Like the old man in Riley’s 
poem. his ‘‘ Life seems as short as it’s 
long.”’ It is then, if ever, that the 


romantic phase of his surroundings will 
appear to him. Trees, bridges, wind- 
mills, rocks, and hills should become as 
persons that speak to him, not saying 
definite things, but breathing out friend- 
ly greetings, such as “I know you,”’ or 
of this beautiful 
way of 


“T too am a part 
This 


things, Munsterberg said, is the charac- 


harmony.” looking at 


teristic of the artist’s mind. 
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The Mentally Deficient Child 


MARION F. HOYER 


Supervisor of Special Classes, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Wuat Sr. Paut Is Dona 


“*VERY grade has its classes of 
“laggards”? whose constant de- 
mand on the teacher deprives the nor- 
mal child of the attention which is 
rightfully his. 
subdivided into a number of groups but, 
for the most part, we are interested in 
the mentally defective, or the child who 


These children may be 


through lack of native endowment can- 
not grasp the work as it is presented to 
(This group of men- 
tally deficient children constitutes from 


normal children. 


two to four per cent of the school popu- 
lation. 

This child does not understand the 
new points as they are developed, and 
perhaps did yesterday’s work in a 
mechanical way. As he goes on the 
work becomes more abstract, and when 
misty ideas or wrong conclusions are 
gathered and added to the none too 
clear earlier impressions he becomes 
The teacher gives him 
much extra help and time, but finds that 
he does not retain with any amount of 


hopelessly lost. 


accuracy the points she has so carefully 
explained, so at the end of the term he 
has failed. He repeats the work the 
next term, and so on until he is sitting 
with a group of children much younger 
than himself. He is not interested in 
the discussions on zones, the, use of 
capital letters, ete., but is drawn to the 
group of truants, for here he is able to 
take a more active part. This is only a 
beginning but often leads to a criminal 
career. 


The whole country has come to a 


fuller realization of the situation through 
the study of repeated offenders in the 
various courts. These offenders have, 
in the majority of cases, been found 
mentally deficient, and careful study 
reveals the fact that their warped 
careers were usually started in boyhood 
(A single trial often costs 
When 


they have grown into manhood and 


or girlhood. 
the state thousands of dollars.) 


womanhood their habits are too firmly 
rooted to change the trend of their 
lives. In spite of punishment and re- 
peated sentences they drift into their 
old habits when they are released from 
the care and protection of an institution. 

It becomes, therefore, not so much a 
matter of cure as of prevention, and the 
responsibility falls upon the school 
system which is the most powerful 
point of contact with the individual 
during his early years. 

In St. Paul a census is taken of the re- 
tarded children in the public schools. 
This census shows the number of years 
of retardation, number of years in this 
country, ete. This list is carefully 
studied and the children who seem to 
be retarded because of illness, foreign 
birth, ‘or irregular attendance (due to 
constant changes of abode, etc.) are 
disregarded. This is the principal 
means of locating the deficient children 
but often they are referred by the 
juvenile court, or brought directly by 
the parents. These cases are given 
psychological tests. 

The tests measure intelligence and do 
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not depend upon school training. They 
have been used upon thousands of 
children of all classes and grades of 
intelligence until the scale is very ac- 
curate, and when applied by an ex- 
perienced psychologist give a definite 
idea of the mental status of the child. 
The results of the tests are correlated 
with the results of a physical examina- 
tion, study of pedagogical record, en- 
vironmental conditions, child’s develop- 
mental history, and hereditary factors. 
From all this a diagnosis is made. If 
the findings indicate that the child is 
mentally defective he is placed in a 
Special Class which serves as a clinic 
where his special abilities and disabilities 
may be studied and the child developed 
along the lines of his natural aptitudes. 

The curriculum is so planned that 
industrial work may be emphasized. 
This work is closely correlated with the 
academic work, thus making the latter 
largely concrete. For example: Mary 
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THE SPECIAL CLASSES, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


could not tell time and had always dis- 
liked figures. In spite of the number of 
times she had reviewed simple tables of 
she insisted there 


measurement were 


three inches in a foot and _ thirty-six 

After Mary’s arithmetic 
dividing the 
minutes for periods of different work and 


feet in a yard. 
consisted in day into 
in learning to measure, cut and figure 
the cost of a dress she was actually 
making, the inches, yards, and time took 
on new aspects and stood for something 
tangible instead of monotonous tables. 
Every branch of industrial work is 
If the 


child is especially interested in brush- 


made as practical as possible. 


making it opens an opportunity to study 
in geography the sources from which 
and methods by which the materials are 


collected. This applies to every subject 
and the activities are so numerous that 
a child has a chance to learn many differ- 
ent processes, but an effort is made to 
encourage and develop him along the 
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line for which he seems best fitted. 

If he enters while he is very young he 
starts with simple handwork such as 
weaving little mats with raffia. This is 
followed by thin woodwork. (Any 
drugstore will keep the boys supplied 
with cigar boxes for this work.) The 
wood from these may be used for toys, 
match boxes, ete. As soon as he shows 
improved motor control he is advanced 
to brush-making or net work. The 
former is so very practical that it 
usually appeals to every boy, for he has 
a clear conception of the use of brushes. 
He starts with the simple process of 
drilling holes which are filled with 
various kinds of stock — depending 
upon the nature of the brush. The 
back is glued or nailed on and then 
varnished so he understands every step 
in the development. He makes scrub- 
bing, polishing, nail, clothes, radiator, 
bottle, crumb, and vegetable brushes, 








ALL 
THE FLOOR ARE 








ARE HAND MADE OR HAVE HAND WORK ON 


FOR MAKING TORCHION LACH 








but often becomes partial to some one 
variety and makes it exclusively. In 
net work they make laundry bags, fish 
nets, tennis nets, and hammocks of all 
sizes. 

Basketry is particularly fascinating 
because the time consumed in making a 
fairly elaborate basket is short. Trays 
of all sizes are made to order, and work 
baskets, sewing baskets, sandwich trays, 
flower boxes, hanging, knitting, and 
waste baskets, reading lamps and candle 
sticks with shades are the most common 
projects. 

One boy who has been a constant 
source of trouble in school and annoy- 
ance in his neighborhood became es- 
pecially interested in this branch of 
work. He came to school every day 
and worked faithfully on the subjects he 
had loathed in order that he might not 
be deprived of his industrial work. He 
became very proficient in basketry and 
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bought his baskets from the Department 
of Education for the price of the ma- 
terials used. One morning he came 
bursting into the building and excitedly 
spread the news that he had sold one 
basket for more than he had paid for 
four. He made inquiries about places 
where he could purchase reed so that he 
could make additional money by work- 
ing outside of school hours. 

Another boy found carpet weaving 
very interesting and induced his mother 
to sew rags that he might weave enough 
carpet for his room. Others wove rugs 
of all sizes for bathrooms, bedrooms, and 
porches. They never neglected to call 
your attention to the careful way they 
were weaving in their patterns for 
borders. 

Caning chairs may seem monotonous 
work but it takes on new interest when 
a boy feels that he is caning a chair 
just to learn how to do it well. Later 
he is to make a waste basket or chair 
of his own and use cane panels. One 
boy who completed his chair earlier 
than the others was allowed the privi- 
lege of helping the other boys and keep- 
ing them busy. Just such little tasks 
as these help develop a sense of responsi- 
bility. 

Besides the cane, a flat reed or splint 
and called Hongkong 


twist are combined with the wood work 


twisted grass 
to add variety, as well as to make the 
An entire porch set 
was made with the splint. Each piece 


model attractive. 


was made by a different boy and each 
tried to have his workmanship surpass 
that of his neighbors. The twist 
used in baskets and for the seats of 


was 


chairs and stools. 
The boys who did the best wood work 


were allowed to work with oak and if 


the model was well made it was placed 
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in the living room set which was dis- 
played at the exhibit. 

Jewelry was offered as the final prob- 
the 
Napkin rings, pins, and finger rings 


lem for most careful workers. 


were made from copper and _ silver. 


This was attempted by those who had 
other branches of 


been suecessful in 


handwork or seemed especially well 
fitted for this project. 
The girls begin with simple sewing 


raffia When 


work well with raffia they may weave 


cards, mats, ete. they 
heavy mats with heavy cotton for hot 
plates. Then they make simple model 


books. 


models showing the essentials of sewing 


These books contain twelve 


such as seaming, hemming, buttonholes, 


etc. This is followed by practical appli- 
cation on carpet rags, aprons, and 
towels, sheets, tray cloths, etc., for the 


Red Cross. 

Each girl is advanced as rapidly as 
the 
learns to sew on the machine by follow- 


she masters various steps. She 


ing lines on paper without thread in the 


She then sews rags, 


needle. 
makes holders, etc., on 


carpet 
the machine. 
After she has learned to manage this 
with ease she is taught to use the power 
She makes aprons, under- 
wear, and outer garments for herself. 
For knitting 
(which she is expected to do at home), 


machines. 


variety she is taught 
fancy needle work, crocheting, basketry, 
and torchion or bobbin lace. This lace 
is made by weaving the threads into 
intricate patterns which are marked out 
on heavy paper. It is especially valua- 
ble in developing concentration. Along 
with this sewing course each girl learns 
how to launder the materials, and part 
time is given to cooking and home train- 
ing. 


The girls are very delighted with the 
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THE UPPER ILLUSTRATION SHOWS A SET OF PORCH FURNITURE MADE OF SOFT WOOD COMBINED WITH 
SPLINT THE CENTRAL ILLUSTRATION IS A BED ROOM SET ENAMELED IN GREY WITH OLD ROSI 
CRETONNE FITTINGS THE LOWER ILLUSTRATION IS A_ LIVING ROOM SET MADI FROM OAK 
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idea that they are able to make their 
own clothes and one girl who became 
very expert in fine needle work is now 
making good in the art department of one 
of the largest dry goods stores in the city. 

Many of the children are very ¢\ nical 
when they enter the Special Classes 
They have come to believe that they 
cannot compete in any way with other 
A marked 


change is noticeable after a few weeks 


children of their own age. 


enrollment when they find something 
they can do and do well. They regain 
self-confidence, assume responsibility 
and make a more cheerful attempt to do 
their academic work, for if this is done 
well and quickly if may mean a little 
additional time ona scrubbing brush o1 
basket which they are making 

One boy who made a number of the 
large piece sin reed had been a constant 
source of trouble for the six vears he had 
attended school. A younger brother 
and sister were more advanced than he 
so each morning there was trouble about 
school unti! his parents were completely 


discouraged. They agreed to any 


The great men of culture are those 


f 





vho have had a passion for diffusing, 
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change since it could not make matters 
worse, and the boy was admitted to the 
Special Classes. Very soon reed work 
became his pet hobby. He came early 
in the morning and had to be sent home 
every afternoon. He asked continually 
why his younger brother could not come 
and learn all these interesting things. 
This is only one of the many cases where 
the parents, whose resources and pa- 
tience had been exhausted, have realized 
at last a sense of relief and gratification. 

Statistics show that juvenile delin- 
quency is increasing from twenty-five to 
seventy-five per cent all over the 
country. This is due largely to the 
spirit of unrest which is permeating the 
entire nation. The press, the lectures, 
and moving pictures all have a stirring 
effect. More than ever before it ts 
necessary to keep these children who are 
by nature susceptible to every sugges- 
tion wccupied. At the same time they 
are learning something of practical 
value so they can take their places In 
the world instead of being a serious 


menace to society ; 


jor making prevail, lor carrying Jrom one end of society to the other, the 


be st knou ledqe . the be st ideas of their time; 


who have laboured to divest 


knowledge of all that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, profe ssional, 


exclusive: to humanize it, to make it efficient outside the clique of the culti- 


vated and learned, yet still remaining the best knowledge and thought of the 


lime “ and a true source, the reftore, o 


/ 





veetness and light. Vatthew A Nad 
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Landscape Painting — Its Applications 


PEDRO J. 


LEMOS 


Stanford University, California 


Dipgenieitcrcne painting of land- 
A scapes without any certain end in 
view is liable to create the same impres- 
sion as Jimmie’s after he had had his one 
Fis idea 
of happiness was to have all the black- 


perry 


ambition in life over-supplied. 
pie he could eat, but he now 
positively states that he “‘wouldn’t give 
a cent fora blackberry pie.” 

Now, I know many a person who aim- 
lessly sketches and paints landscapes by 
the vard and you can find rolls of 
paintings in his attic and in his wood- 
shed 


basements for some miles around. 


and basement and his friends’ 


While such perseverance is admirable, 


such effort is not 


largely wasted and if the abilities of a 


it's a question if 


large percentage of artistically inclined 


\mericans have not become lost up a 
blind alley, as it were, where they wan- 
der round and round. Conservation of 
talent and the proper guidance of the 
nation’s artistic ability will some day 
be recognized as important as other 


jactors in the country’s industrial 
growth. 

Many an art student has had one am- 
bition in life, to draw and paint as much 
as he wished, presented to him, only to 
find like Jimmy that anticipation ex- 
ceeded realization. Day after day he 
has toiled in the sun, grinding one 
scene after another without striving to 
accomplish advancement over his pre- 
vious effort. think that 
they will perchance stumble on an effect 
that will make them 


Some even 
second Corot’s 
or Innis’s, and they monotonously keep 
it up till the joy of working is gone. 


To bring happiness to one’s life jour- 
ney a goodly share of it must be devoted 
to service. And art enthusiasm can bh 
found only in that way. If one’s art 


is devoted to or diverted into com- 
munity and national requirements, then 
there will be many new directions for 
its service and manifold reasons for its 
existence. 

If your painting, whether it be yours 
commenced to 


or your students’, has 


lose its interest and to pale, some 


itself the 


experience of Randy, who had travelled 


remedy may suggest from 
so many times around the blind alley 
that he became quite tired and planned 
to stop altogether. And this was his 
tale of woe. 

“T’ve painted out-of-doors until I’m 
tired. My instructors have all told me 
to go ahead by myself until I feel like 
I’ve worn out every idea I’ve ever had. 
I’ve studied in New York, I’ve painted 
abroad, in Flanders, in Spain and I’ve 
millions of sketches but what good are 
they? Nothing but easel pictures, and 
I’ve decided that easel pictures is a use- 
less art. True, I’ve exhibited over and 
over, but walls of modern homes are 
so small, they will buy only small things 
and there’s no money in them. If | 
paint -good technique, they are called 
studio stunts, and no one wants them. 
So I’ve decided to drop the whole 
business. Yes, I’ve applied my art 
there’s that mural I painted for the 
hotel but it 
satisfactory. I can see myself that the 
trees are thin and the color doesn’t fit 
in with the rest. No, I wouldn't at- 


dining room, was never 
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DECORATIVE LANDSCAPES 


VARIED COMPOSITIONS OF THE SAME SUBJECT 
from the RIONIDO SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 











BLACK AND WHITE CRAYONS OR BLACK AND WHITE WATER-COLORS ON GRAY PAPER WILL GIVE; 
THE RANGE OF VALUES NECESSARY FOR DECORATIVE LANDSCAPES 


tempt doing it over,—afraid that | Well. the outcome of the conversation 
would repeat the failure. Studied de- was that Randy decided to follow a 


sign? No! of course not, what's that to certain plan of landscape problems and 


do with outdoor sketching anvhow mg today he’s mighty enthused over his; 
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rTHE REQUIREMENTS OF EACH PROBLEM PRESENTS TECHNICAL LIMITATIONS WHICH SHOULD 
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DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE PROBLEMS by Pedro}: hemos 


Sketch landscape 
in brushand ink’ 
lines. Make every line coun 
Produce character in each 
brush stroke. Study Jap- 
anese paintings & prints 

for line ren ering 








From another subject 

selected from Prob.3 
paint the subjectin flat 
colors, the hues to be 
selected from some 
nature form 





FA fiom landscape (Prob!) 

with right angle card- 
boards, see how many 
good comppersons caru 
be secured from portions 
of the whole. Copy each. 
one as arecord 





























fr) Repeat Prob 8 five 
times, adding strong 
outline ak tar? 
hues. Use mack. gray 
white, gold and silver 
outlines. One each for 

the five subjects 





Fj trom landscape (Prob!) 
as a subject, plarv 

four differént rectan¢: 
ular s ace compositions 
into which thelandscape 
as a whole will be ar-, 
ranged. All essential feat 
ures are tobe retained. 














Look up stained glass 

designing. Planone 
of Prob. 2 compositions 
into leaded glass and 
another into stained 
glass.Make in colors 





Draw in brush and 

white paint on black 
paper, a silhouette of the 
subject as a whole. 
Simplify and eliminate 
every white spot that 
detracts 


[T]Look up leather 
and tile designs. 
Plan one of Prob. 3 
for tile and Leather 
Apply if possible- 





Selecting the 

most interesting 
composition from 
Prob.2 plan six 
light and dark ar- 
rafigements or the 
subjects 


2 Look up metal 
work and woo 
corving Plan one 
roblem from Prob. 3 
For these materials. 
Apply toobjects 





From one of the sub- 

jects of Prob. 3 
plan three - value 
compositions. Make- 
three arrangements 
of light an? dark and 
middle values 

















i Study penandink 
renderings. Nlake 
one landscape from 

Prob.2 for book: plate 
and another for chapter 
ending, in decorative lines 














7 From one subject 
of Prob.6 make 
three drawings, eac 
tohave diffefent 
value steps selected 
from a value scale 

















4 Plan the landscape 
as a whole (Prob.1) 
or section (Prob.2) for 

a mural painting. Keep 
colors flat. Add border 
and simple inscriptior. 
All must have Unity 




















EACH PROBLEM SHOULD BE REPEATED UNTIL SATISFACTORY 4 GOOD DESIGN IS INJURED BY 
CARELESS EXECUTION OR FINISH. FINISH IS THE BOUNDARY LINI 
BETWEEN THE NOVICE AND THE PROFESSIONAL 
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new avenue of work,— and it’s nothing 
but his same vears of pent-up study 
given liberty along useful applied art 
service to his fellowmen’s enjoyment and 
benefit everywhere. 

Here are the problems he worked 
out and any teacher or student whose 
realistic and 


sketching painting has 


eome to a stopping point will find 


possibly the same outlook that Randy 
found. 

The problems as illustrated are based 
upon pleasing relation of (1) Line ar- 
2) Light 
Value 


1) Color arrangement and harmorties, 


rangement, and dark = ar- 


rangement 3 arrangement, 


) (pplication of designs to varied 
materials. 

It requires all the solid foundation of 
drawing, previously secured in realistic 


It ab- 


learned of 


outdoor drawing and painting. 
knowledge 


color and matching of color. 


sorbs all the 
It simply 
uses this previously learned knowledge 
as a source from which to produce inter- 


And to 


abbreviations. 


pretations and 


HARMONY WHEREVER 








abbreviate properly vou have to know 
the spelling of the whole. 

If more designers went through the 
grind of careful faithful nature sketch- 
ing, and more easel painters knew where 
to branch into sensible applications of 
their ability, the art situation In Ameri- 
ca would be a happier one. 


While 


sketched in 


many of those who have 
a realistic manner may find 
it hard to transpose their work into a 
design method, following these problems 
as presented will create such a sense and 
every problem should be conquered. 
And in working the problems, remem 
ber we will find that,while we may not 
be masters in all the arts, a knowledge ol 
limitations of the 


the capacities and 


various arts will react upon the art in 


which we are most interested and that 
return to such art we do so 


We will find that 


painting are 


when we 
with a new vision. 


sketching and means 
toward an end and the end is applica- 


Without that 


art has but begun. 


tion of art to life’s needs. 


end achieved, that 


PERCEIVED IS BEAUTY 


BEAUTY MADE MANIFEST BY THE AGENCY 


O} 
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Plate 16. The Four-fold basis of Type. > 


Styles of type are evolved from these thro nsistent variation 
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| 1} Block letter, eroneously called “Gothic’ is based the: | 
, ~ Oretically on the block or square,as at A. It is better | 
12 | roducedt by tracing from a standard Roman alphabet, 

B, With a spoon itt pen, Another varwty,C, ts made by 


on eC squaring-t > the angles, Strokes uniform 
Roman. Swwokes heavy and light _ Accented, with serifs. 














y UY ‘Olden 


Monastic or “Text” Quill-made forms. The mediaeval manuscripts thus made} 


are the sources of many) 
4 \insistions are al- 





of the best modern fa> | 


_ ) 

| A ces of type. The variety | 
| so due to the change in EY “A instyle ts due lamgely ’ | 
| the angle at which the pen *| habits in techuugite? A 

| held. Held at right an: shows the curvilinear or 


gles to the horizontal as cursive hand that dave la- 


at A the letters assume . >) Pa «(ter the “Germantext? | 
the Roman form , As the : Ra B, shows the more ati= .| 








dae ae akg ilar wating parent | 
the pen is always sup= ; the Gothuc of Old English 
posed to be perpendic: ¢ %  C.qwes ahint of th? va 
ular) becomes more and Ome XS  yidtions,—they are im 
more oblique, asar B,C, itless. Width of stroke 
and D, the style tends in proportion tw heigl 

— tw become condensed of letter is an import- 


[5 aud more cursive. D S\_ sant factor in determin: 
A ™ ing Style 


A e 
| an In all the foregoing the standard stwke is vertical . 
| In the ITALIC or script faces the standard stroke 1s 


oblique, as shown at 5. In A the pen is held at malt an-~ 


| iB les to the horizontal but moves obliquely. In B. the 
S is held as obliquely asin Ad! ion — 
ee! i 
od “4 O lo re a o~heems WA unsical torms 
nls ay are hard to imitate 
(House Ag in type and 


—— 



































PLATE XVI REPRODUCTION FROM A PEN DRAWN SHEET i0 X 14, SUCH AS THE STUDENT SHOULD 

















PRODUCE 





FOR HIS OWN 
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Elements of Beauty in Printing 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
Dean of The Cleveland School cf Art 


VII. A Variety In Tyre Faces 


HE ambitious printer is never quite 

satisfied with his equipment. Every 
year the progressive founders bring 
out new styles of typeso attractively dis- 
played that all he owns appears to be 
commonplace and out of date. He is 
tempted to put all his profits into new 
faces. 

The printer with the informed -eye 
thinks twice, however, before he places 
an order. He asks himself, Is this new 
face an improvement on the old? If so, 
in what particular? Is it more legible? 
Will it be more widely useful? Are all 
the characters consistent? Are they 
of refined proportions? Are their con- 
tours exquisite? Is the total mass 
effect of the page printed from this 
tvpe pleasing in its grayness, in its 
dapple, or in its sparkle? 

Such questions pre-suppose certain 
standards of excellence in type faces. 
The printer, like every other artist- 
artisan must know what constitutes 
“the incontestably good” in his particu- 
lar realm. 

The incontestably good is that which 
has had the approval of several genera- 
tions of cultivated people. A new type 
face, that exemplifies the recognized 
principles of design in a charming 
fashion, deserves to be weleomed and 
utilized. In time it may take its place 
with the best. 

The best type faces we now have fall 
into four distinct groups, which for 
convenience may be called the Block 
Letter, the Roman, the Monastic, and 


the Italic, all derived primarily from 
hand wrought forms developed before 
the invention of movable type. 

The Brock Lerrer, often called 
“Gothic” by the printers, is a heavy 
faced type based on the Roman, but, in 
its purest form produced by strokes of 
unvarying thickness, and without serifs. 
This is shown on Plate XVI, at 1. 

The Roman is made up of thick and 
thin strokes, and has serifs, as shown at 
2. The relative positions of the thick 
and thin strokes in the individual letters 
seem to have been determined by the 
law of least resistance in writing rapidly. 
Each letter may be thought of as having 
been produced so far as possible without 
lifting the pen from the paper, all the 
up-strokes being light, and all the down 
strokes being heavy, as indicated at the 
top of Plate XVII. 

The Monastic includes all those ob- 
viously quill-born faces called “German 
Text,’’ “Old English,” ‘‘ Priory Text,’’ 
or sometimes simply “Text.’’ In such 
faces all the principal strokes are down 
strokes, and all are heavy, but with 
serifs whose character is determined 
chiefly by the angle at which the pen is 
heid. Illustrations are given in Plate 
XVI, at 4. 

Iratic includes all the ordinary 
“Italic,” “Seript’”’ or “Cursory”’ (run- 
ning) faces, having the principal strokes 
of the letters oblique, as shown at 5. 

New faces are produced by compara- 
tively slight but consistent variations of 
these four fundamental styles. The 
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PLATE XVII. REPRODUCTION FROM A PEN-DRAWN SHEET 10x14. THE VARIOUS FORMS OF TYPE 
FACES MAY BE ILLUSTRATED BY CLIPPING 
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principle variations, in the Block Letter 


and Roman illustrated in 


Plate XVII. 


They fall under four heads: 


types, are 
Varia- 
tions in widths of strokes; in the pro- 
portions of letters; in the character of 
serifs; and in handling. 
When all strokes of 
thickness as in 1, they may be thin as at 
a or thick as at b. A block letter with 
serifs, 4, becomes a kind of heavy faced 


are uniform 


Roman. 

When thick and thin strokes are used 
their relative widths help to determine 
The letter may display great 
10, 
or less and less as in 11 and 12, 16 


style. 
contrast in width of stroke, as in 2, 
15; 
and 14, finally merging into 4. 

They 
short and 
sharp, as in 8 and 10; blunt as in 11 and 
12; 
with ornamental additions, as in 14; or 


Serifs help determine style. 
may be attenuated, as in 5; 


oblique angled, as in 9; elaborated 


of studied variety, based on the possible 
action of the implement used, as in 2 
and 3. 

Style is further influenced by tech- 
nique. ‘The contours may be precisely 
mechanical, of mathematical accuracy 


and uniformity, as in many of the block 


431 


letter faces offered by the type founders; 
or somewhat less mechanical, as in 1, 
and most of the others in Plate XVII; 
or very free, as in 16. 

The one essential is consistency. When 
the relative widths of stroke are deter- 
mined, the appropriate style of serif 
selected, and the character of technique 
decided upon, these elements must be 
maintained throughout all the charac- 
All the 
must have a family resemblance. 


letters 
It is 


common”’ 


ters of the alphabet. 


this ‘‘something at least in 
that constitutes style. 

Any type face thus produced may 
become the basis of other fonts by con- 
densing or expanding the letters pro- 
A condensed form of 7 is 
of 8 at 15, 


) 


panded form of 8 at 13. 


portionally. 


shown at 6, and an ex- 

The student should produce for him- 
self such a sheet as XVI, by drawing if 
possible, or, as a last resort, by clipping 
and He should 
also a sheet similar to Plate XVII. 
clipping? 
ably by drawing. 


produce 
By 
Yes, if necessary; but prefer- 


annotating. 


There’s nothing like 


drawing to quicken observation, to 


deepen memory, to develop judgment, 
and to promote good taste. 


The fine early inscriptions are supposed to have heen drawn or painted 


in outline) and then cut into stone 


The chisel forms were doubtless 


affected in this way by brush (and indirectly by pen) forms, but these were 


of the simplest 


j 


nothing was sketched in that was unfitted for the chisel 


) 


to make into a natural and true chisel-form. 


Johnston 





Designs As Applied to Dress 


ELSIE M. DIEFENDORF 


Instructor in Design and Interior Decoration, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


HE subject of Design as Applied to 
Dress is a most important one, not 
only for everyone who has to design 
clothes, but also for every person who is 
not at alltimeswearing a distinct uniform. 
With only a short course in this work, 
the problem of how to teach something 
which will be practical is often a serious 
one. 

Prior to the lessons in designing 
dresses the students should be taught 
the principles of design. They should 
thoroughly understand balance, both 
occult and bisymmetric, and appreciate 
the importance which it plays in all 
kinds of design. Subordination must be 
felt as well as rhythm of line, tone, and 
color. The subject of color and color 
harmonies should be covered before 
starting dress design. 

Emerson has said, ‘‘ Though we travel 
the world over to find the beautiful, we 
must carry it with us or we find it not.” 

The first test of anything which may 
be regarded as beautiful is: ‘ Does it 
make its appeal as a whole?” 

When a girl realizes that a dress is 
satisfactory only when all the details of 
which it is composed, disappear in the 
general harmony of the whole, a large 
part of the teacher’s problem has been 
solved. 

If all persons were of normal size the 
problem of Design as Applied to Dress 
would be a comparatively simple one 
but we must consider various types such 
as (a) short and stout, (b) tall and stout, 
(c) tall and extremely thin, etc. Then, 
too, we must consider complexion, color 


of hair, eyes, ete. 


One of the first and most important 
things for a student to realize is the 
effect which horizontal and vertical lines 
will have upon the same figure. This 
may be accomplished by having the 
student trace the outline of a figure from 
a fashion magazine. Upon this outline 
place a design for a very simple gown, 
the principal lines of which are hori- 
f the 
same figure and place upon this a simple 


zontal. Make a second tracing « 


dress, the main lines of which are verti- 
cal. Immediately the student sees the 
effect. This may be further empha- 
sized by putting these two gowns in 
color. 

A diagram with measurements of the 
lay figure is next given. For this, start 
with a vertical line and upon it place 
horizontal lines showing (a) top of 
head, (b) chin, (c) shoulder, (d) bust, 
e) waist, (f) hips, (g) bottom of skirt, 
(h) line of floor. After the widths of 
these horizontal lines are given and the 
arm measurements made, these points 
are connected, thus drawing the outline 
for the figure. This is first drawn as 
direct front view, then turned slightly 
to right or left. 

With this as a standard we begin to 
study the figures in the fashion maga- 
zines and the students soon discover 
that many of these are ten and twelve 
heads high instead of seven and one-half 
or eight, the proportion of normal head. 
This brings the student to see that 
she must think of whether a gown 
has the proper lines for her own figure, 
not merely whether it is a “pretty 


dress.’ 
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SOME COSTUMES WORKED OUT UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS DIEFENDORF 
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After this preliminary study, each 
girl should bring to class the measure- 
ments of her own figure, taking these 
measurements at same points as those 
With these each 
student makes a drawing in outline of 


given for lay figure. 


her own figure using a scale of 114” to 1’ 
In most classes of this sort there is no 
time for pose drawing, hence a head of 
the proper size may be traced unless the 
student is unusually clever and can 
draw the head. No features are used. 
The hair may be arranged, inked or 
painted by a neighbor student, thus 
making it more natural than if each girl 
did her own. 

It seems wise to take a lesson or two 


either previous to this time or right here 


for the drawing of shoes in various 
positions, that the students may draw 
feet which are not too abnormal in 
shape and position. 

With these figures as the basis for 
our real work we may proceed with our 
first model. It is always interesting to 
note the surprise upon the girls’ faces 
as they see for the first time their own 
figures, in miniature, upon paper. 

Model I. 


skirt. Immediately the question arises: 


Simple shirt waist and 


“What sort of neck is most becoming to 
this type or that?’”’ At this point a 
discussion is carried on as to the effect 
a round, square or v shaped neck will 
have upon various types. The tall, 
slender girl will realize she must not 
have a long pointed opening at the neck 
as this will emphasize a feature which 
she wishes as far as possible to eliminate. 
The stout girl will see that the square 
neck should not be included in her de- 
sign. If cuffs are used they should be of 
the right shape and this would mean 
that the girl with the long thin arm 
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should not use a long pointed cuff. If 
the skirt used in Model I is to have 
pockets or is trimmed with buttons, 
each girl has an individual problem as to 
whether her skirt should be decorated 
near the hips or near the bottom. 
Model | is finished in ink outline. 

Model II. 


figured or striped material, taking care 


Simple voile dress of 


to use material with design best suited 
to the individual. Skirt to be trimmed 
with tucks or bias bands; this being an 
interesting problem in space relation. 
(The Law of Greek Proportion helps to 
solve this problem.) The dress may 
have a girdle of contrasting color if the 
girl is not too stout to make this break 
inadvisable. 
Model III. 


material. This is a very important 


Dress of plaid or striped 


problem as the design for a gown from 
striped material may express wonderful 
rhythm of line, and again it may be an 
example of something far remote from 
rhythm. 

Other problems which may follow are: 
a suit, long coat, evening dress, ete. In 
thinking of the design for a coat per- 
haps the first and most important thing 
isits length. Care should be taken that 
it does not cut the figures into two or 
three equal parts. 

Various types of hats are studied and 
drawn and the reasons for certain 
shaped hats being worn are given. 

If time permits, other gowns may be 
worked out, taking suggestions for the 
designs as well as the color schemes from 
nature or poetry. 

By using this method for dress design 
we have designs which are wholly 
practical in that they may be worked 
out in the sewing department without 
further change. 
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Manual Training for Elementary Grades 
EDWARD F. WORST 


Supervisor of Elementary Manual Training, Chicago, Illinois 


ROUND AND FLAT REED WEAVING 


r'WO STYLES OF SEWING STANDS WORKED OUT IN REED AND WOOD. 
IS THE EASIER TO MAKE BUT THE OTHER IS MORE 


INTERESTING IN DESIGN, 


THE ONE SHOWN AT THE LEFT 
AND OF COURSE, MORE 


DESIRABLE FOR THE PERSON WHO IS TO USE IT 


HE purpose of this article is to show 
a few of the possibilities that may 
be accomplished in round and flat reed, 
and to point out the relation reed bears 
Too many manual training 
teachers are laboring under the impres- 


to wood. 


sion that elementary manual training 
concerns work in wood only. This has 
already been proven otherwise to the 
teacher who is ready to accept sugges- 
tion. 


SEWING STANDS 

Unique sewing stands may be made 
with the combination of reed and wood. 
On the next page is a working drawing of 
a sewing stand with a reed woven basket 
near the top to hold the sewing materials 
the basket 
It is extremely 


and a drawer underneath 
to hold thesewing tools. 


simple in its construction, easy to carry 
around anda very useful article to have 
in any home. 


All details of construction 





WORKING DRAWINGS 29 SEWING STANDS 
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DETAILED drawing of two different sewing stands which are made of wood and fitted with 
baskets woven of reed. Designed by Edward F. Worst, Supervisor of Elementary Manual 
Training, Chicago. 
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are shown very clearly in the working for the stakes use the "4 dowel rods 
drawing. The stakes are glued intothe and for the weaver use the reed winding. 
wooden block which forms the shelf. To prevent the corners from drawing in, 


rhe completed stand is shown on place two dowel rods at each corner, 
page 435. one behind the other, far enough apart 
At the bottom of the Ae opposite so that the weaver can slip between 
ss , > WOrkK y ‘aW FO! ano er . 

. show n the we rking dh a t nother them. If placed correctly only one 
sewing stand by far the more interest- 
' ‘ : fa dowel rod can be seen at each corner. 
ing of the two stands illustrated. The ,, os 
: Che weaver never passes to the inside of 
two baskets are integral parts of the er 
s nm: this extra stake at each corner. The 

stand, having wooden bottoms. This thi Poppe 
. ; struc S 8tan¢ Si - ore 
reinforces the baskets and makes them Comeau tion ot this stan - b BCEee more 
more firm difficult than the preceding one and 
The top basket is covered with a should be confined to the eighth grade 


hinged lid, while the lower one is left only. The completed stand is shown on 


uncovered. Instead of using the reed page 435. 


I HAVE THIS TO TELL YOU-—-THAT THE FINE 
ARTS ARE NOT TO BE LEARNED BY LOCOMOTION, 
BUT BY MAKING THE HOMES WE LIVE IN LOVELY 
AND BY STAYING IN THEM; THAT THE FINE ARTS 
ARE NOT TO BE LEARNED BY COMPETITION, BUT 
BY DOING OUR QUIET BEST IN OUR OWN WAY; 
THAT THE FINE ARTS ARE NOT TO BE LEARNED 
BY EXHIBITION, BUT BY DOING WHAT IS RIGHT, 
AND MAKING WHAT IS HONEST, WHETHER IT BE 
EXHIBITED OR NOT; AND FOR THE SUM OF ALL, 
THAT MEN MUST PAINT AND BUILD NEITHER FOR 
PRIDE NOR FOR MONEY, BUT FOR LOVE; FOR 
LOVE OF THEIR ART. John Ruskin 
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CLAY WORK 38-3! CERAMIC DECORATION 
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REPRODUCTIONS from photographs of the work of Mrs. Dorothy Warren O’Hara and of 
Miss Maude Mason which was exhibited at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. With 
the increase in the output of American-made pottery which is sure to be one of the developments 
of the industrial age upon which we are embarking, there will be new possibilities in the field of 
ceramic decoration. Designers who can produce such beautiful work as that shown on this page 
will warrant the placing of their names beside the “‘ Made in America”’ trade mark. 
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Industrial Art Education 
ROYAL B. FARNUM 


Superintendent of the School of Applied Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, 


has 


“PFNDBSTRIAL Art” 


That movement which was started 


arrived! 


back there in Massachusetts fifty years 
Like ‘“ Re- 
“ Rehabilitation, ”’ 
the “‘ Industrial Art”’ has been advanced 


ago has sprung into being. 
construction”? and 
fifty or more years by the war and is here 


with a rush. Designers, transferred 
from this country to their home indus- 
tries abroad, have left empty places to 
be filled by what we might term the 
local talent. 


needs: we 


We must now supply our 


own must train our 


experts; we must stand upon our own 
feet in competition abroad. 


own 


The situation is tense with the tre- 
mendous possibilities for the future. 
Art is coming, must come, into its own. 
I mean not the easel painting and the 
town monument, but art in the common 
thing. We are forced to it and for him 
who reads the signs of the times, there 
is written large on the horizon the dawn 
of American art. 

For the public schools, a new era in 
art education is at hand. Art now is to 
be studied only in its relation to indus- 
try and the life of the people. I believe 
many of us have seen this approaching. 
But now the situation is bared to receive 


quite radical changes, if we are to keep 


up with the pace industry and manu- 
facture are setting for us 

Industrial Art in our midst means not 
only teaching practical design, but pre- 
senting an industrial background for its 
reception and invention. No longer 
shall a drawing teacher ask the children 
to make textile designs in complete and 
total ignorance of how textiles are made. 


*I would not quibble over a name. 
hairs when the greater issues are at stake. 


N.Y. 

No longer may children be told to make 
book 
ignorance of manufacture. 


designs for covers in absolute 
No longer 
are we to teach at our work. We must 
now teach it! 

But to do this intensively, a change of 
heart is necessary from the superin- 
tendent down to the janitor. Just as 
the United States of America is march- 
ing with seven league strides to the 
forefront of the industrial battle for art, 
so the school systems are about to 
move, or be moved, to the educational 
viewpoint of recognizing that drawing 
and art, of necessity, shall be considered 
as common phrases of regular school life. 

Likewise manual training, so called, 
is but another related phase of school 
life. Naturally union must follow. 
Drawing and manual training, at last 
married under the name of Industrial 
Art, or any other, so Jong as they are 
bound together,* must of necessity be- 
come a regular phase of school life. 

The school change, however, must be 
even greater. Man’s very existence de- 
pends upon his continued and continu- 
ing struggle to overcome Nature’s resist- 
ing power and to adapt her resources to 
his needs. He survives only as he is in- 
dustriously dominant over the existing 
conditions by which he is surrounded. 
That is why the country is so alive 
She survives only as she dom- 


holds 


Therefore, not only must the 


today. 
inates foreign trade, or at least 
her own. 
Industrial Arts become a regular phase 
of school life, but school life must in- 
evitably enter its scheme of organiza- 
tion upon the Industrial Arts. 


The times are too fraught with energy of too potent a nature to warrant splitting 
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Thelma.Serp. 


BIRD MOTIFS derived from primitive sources by Miss Thelma Serp a student in the Normal 
Department of The Cleveland School of Art. If our teachers do intensive work of the kind sug- 
gested by this page there is reason to believe that a rich and vigorous type of American design 
will be the result. This sort of suggestive material should prove valuable in its application to 
modern industrial needs in the making of textiles, pottery, metal work, etc. 
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Review your history of education. 
Education was first established to meet 
existing needs. It has been added to in 
order to still meet the existing needs. 
And who shall say that the industrial 
fight in which we are now actually 
launched shall not be met educationally, 
even to the point of forming the basis 
curriculum, the 


Fortunately the 


of a school’s while 
struggle is on, at least. 
way has already been pointed out. | 
can but emphasize its possibilities and 
offer general hints for its development 
in the elementary grades. 

The first step would be the making 
out of a list of industries for adaptation 
These must nec- 
There- 
would 


to school instruction. 
cessarily be basic in character. 
manufacture have 


Such 


fore textile 
preference over a candy industry. 
a list would include: 

Books and printed products. 
Textile products 

Clay and cement products. 
Wood products. 

Metal products. 

Paper products. 

Leather pre ducts. 


‘ 


The second step would be to establish 


a plan of procedure in centering simu!- 
taneously for a given time in each grade 
this industrial art. 
that the whole curriculum will, 
for the while, bear directly upon the 


upon Keep in 


mind 


Thus, English, 
reading, spelling, geography, drawing, 
arithmetic, handwork, ete., will relate 


central topic of study. 


to the selected industrial art. 

Let us assume that Books and Printed 
The 
analysis for a general plan would be 
somewhat as follows: 


Products is the selected subject. 


Books AND PRINTED PrRopuctTs 
1. Subject Matter. 


(a) Relating to Industry. 

(b) Relating to Technic. 

(c) Relating to Current Use. 

d) Relating to Historic Development. 

Manipulation 

a) Drawing 

b) Design 

c) Construction or Combination of Ma- 

terials 
Related Bookwork 
Correlation of all subjects 
Under “Subject Matter,’’ discussions, 
readings, and field trips would provide 
an insight into the character of the in- 
dustry. Trade procedure, modern de- 
mands from a modern market and the 
development of bookbinding, printing, 
and papesmaking would be considered 
through books themselves and by per- 
sonal investigation. 
Under “‘ Manipulation,’’ form delinea- 

tion, followed by designing for books 
and printed matter, and finally, actual 


‘book and paper making and printing 


would result in a realization of the limi- 
tations and possibilities of the subject. 

Under “Related Bookwork,” geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, spelling, reading, 
etc., would become vitalized, and practi- 
cally every subject in the school course, 
now separated by the clock into un- 
related and uninteresting divisions, 
would function for one fundamental pur- 
pose, culture plus industrial intelligence.* 

The basic industries of the nation thus 
analyzed, studied, and examined through 
actual concrete experiences must pro- 
duce.in the future citizen of that nation 
an industrial intelligence and a broad 
with 
demands of the 
will also 


education which will be in accord 
the most exacting 
academic minded and which 


meet the needs of the strenuous in- 
dustrial competition so suddenly thrust 


upon us.** 


*I have already suggested a definite method of attacking this problem in a series of articles on ‘‘ The Sustained Problem"’ 


in the February, October. November and December 1917 numbers of this magazine 


scope of the same type of education. 


The present article enlarges the 


**Next month, a second article on this subject with even more definite steps tor instruction will be written by Mr. Leon 
L. Winslow, State Specialist in Drawing and Industrial Training, Albany, N. Y. 
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H.STAY. 





A PAGE of motifs derived from the study of textiles and embroideries at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. These are the work of Miss Helen Stay a student at The Cleveland School of Art. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAI 


FOR THIS DEPARTMENT. 
PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLE. 


THE FRONTISPIECE will introduce to our 
readers the first of a series of tree drawings 
Miss Rose 
Kalamazoo 


that are to be 
Netzorg, Art 


contributed by 
Instructor at the 
State Normal School, Michigan. This series 
of type trees will prove invaluable to teachers 
as reference material not only of nature forms 
Miss 
Netzorg proposes to interpret each tree by a 


but also of methods of expression 
technique peculiarly appropriate to the growth 
and style of each. The MAGazINeE congratu- 
lates its subscribers upon their‘opportunity to 
enjoy these excellent tree compositions, also 
upon their privilege to use them whenever 
Nature seems to be, as it usually is, a wise and 
generous co-operator in securing fine art 
PRINT Mr. Pedro J. 


Lemos are most worthily illustrated in this 
number by the two reproductions from plates 


PROCESSES by 


designed and printed by him that are shown on 
1444 and 445 
fourth in a series promised by Mr. Lemos as 


These are the third and 


pages 


contributions to the MaGazine for some 


months to come 


CERAMIC DECORATION as an art has 
taken on 2 new Importance in recent 


Not a little of the new 


years 
interest about it that 
has been aroused in the public mind is due to 
the excellent display of decorated china at the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition held 
in San Francisco in 1915. Reproductions of 
photographs taken at that time of the work of 
Mrs. Dorothy O’Hara and Miss 
Maude Mason are shown on page 438. These 


Warren 


artists have demonstrated that ceramic decora- 
tion may be a fine art and that America may 
take its place, as it should, as a producer of the 
best kind of ceramics for industrial competition. 


PRIMITIVE ART has a fascination for all 
who are interested in vigor and directness of 
expression. The enthusiasm shown by Ameri- 
can fabrie designers the last few years in the 
character of primitive art is a tribute to their 


desire to break away from the cramping in- 


THE EDITORS ARE GLAD 
HELPS FOR THE GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


TO CONSIDER ANYTHING SUBMITTED AND WILI 


fluence of * eopied stuff’? that has steadily 
marked the downward path of textiles for sev- 
eral generations. A new vitality is sure to fol- 
low study of the painted decorations that ar 
found upon the pottery of old Peru, Central 
America, and Mexico. These decorations may 
be elemental to an extreme degree but it must 
their 


be conceded that charm is created by 


lines and shapes. The danger to modern tex- 
tile designs lies in slavish copying of these mo- 
tifs. 


absorhed 


Their quality and character should be 


through observation and analysis 


and then creative energy vitalized by contac- 
with them should be expended upon new det 
signs. These results should express modern 
America or the spirit of America as we know 
it for ourselves, not America of the dim past 
as handed down to us by people of a civiliza- 
Miss 


Thelma Serp of the Normal Department of 


tion as remote in kind as it is in time 


The Cleveland School of Art is responsible for 
the plate of primitive bird forms that is shown 
on page 440 


PEASANT ART has so much in it 
delightful in form, color, and tactile quality 


that Is 


that it is impossible to even suggest its charm 
by means of mere lines. Wherever museums 


exist there are to be found some creditable 
examples of peasant embroideries and weav- 
ings. The linens or cotton fabrics upon which 
embroidering is done are usually hand woven 
and provide exquisite backgrounds for the 
stitchery. The limitations of the fabrics seem 
to encourage dexterity of treatment as well as 
curiousness in design. The patterns are not 
They 


show in no way the weariness that comes from 


too far removed from the primitive. 


copying. Fortunately the value of these 
peasant designs is being more and more under- 
stood by students. The page of motifs taken 
from peasant embroideries shown on the oppo- 
site page were contributed by Miss Helen Stay, 
Normal The Cleveland School of 
Art, who worked under the direction of Miss 


Cobb. 


student at 
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A METHOD OF ETCHING WHEREIN THE LINES HAVE A SOFT GRANULAR-LIKE 
QUALITY, RESEMBLING PENCIL LINES 





SOFT GR IUND. Tntaglio 


S FT-GROUND etchings are produced in the same general way as the 
n 


ordinary etching excepting that the “ground ” or acid-resisting surface 


on the metal is softened by the use of tallow. On top ol this ground a 
rough-produced paper is laid, and on this paper the drawing is made with 
a pencil Wherever the pencil touches, the ground will adhere to the paper 
and come off when the paper is lifted The resultant line after the plate 
is etched and printed is a granular line with the effect of a pencil drawing 
on a rough surface paper 

During the eighteenth century and early part of the nineteenth century 
the process was much used for portraits. It was also used for reproducing 
prominent paintings of that period 

Soft-ground etching has many attractions among which is the power to 
produce a warm, broad line The process 1s often combined with othe 
methods 
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AQUATINT ETCHING 




















4 PROCESS OF ETCHING WHICH PRODUCES GRADUATIONS AND TONES SIMILAR TO 
WATER COLOR WASHES. VARYING TONES ARE PRODUCED BY VARYING EXPOSURES 
OF THE METAL SURFACES TO THE ACID ACTION 


AQUATINT 


QUATINT etching is produced as follows: A metal plate is placed 
A in « box in which powdered resin has been disturbed. This resin 
settles on the metal plate acting as an impervious dust surface to the 
action of acid As the plate is being etched, different areas of the subje ct 
are protected against further etching, the result in the final proof being 
different tones resulting from varying exposures. The blackest portions 
are those subjected the longest period to the acid 
\quatint is used many times as an auxiliary to other etching processes 
It was much used by Goya, the famous Spanish artist, beside being fre- 
quently used in the early part ol the nineteenth century for reproduc Ing 
the drawings of old masters Its richness of tone and texture charm has 
revived its use by modern etchers for color etchings as well as for black and 
white 
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SCHOOL ARTS 


THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 





{Mount selected material on cards 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
tal, and 7x10, small size, to be 


filed short edges horizontal. 


{Decide under which of the fifty 
general topics each card would be 
most likely to beindemand. Writ: 
that topic in the upper left corner 
of the card, and place after it the 
index number of that topic. For 
example, see page opposite( HIs- 
TORY OF ART 8 


{In the upper right corner writé 
the specific subject. For example, 


HISTORIC COSTUME 


{In the center of the top add the 
index numbers indicating othe 
topics under which the card might 
be in demand For example, 15 


for it might be needed as an ex- 
ample of Human I e Dra 


GAt the bottom of the card or on 
the back write such other useful 


information as may be needed. 


qFile the cards alphabetically by 
general topics (left hand corner), 
and under each topic alphabetically 
by specific subjects (right hand 
corner), and keep them always in 


this order. 


{To find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 
ing the index number of that topic 


at its head. 


l 


1H W bo 


16 
17 
LS 
19 
20 


36 
38 
39 
40) 
t] 
$2 
15 
$4 
15 
16 
17 
48 
19 
50 


School Topics 


Illustration 


Transportation 
Object Drawing 


Photography 
Landscape 
Picture Study 
History of Art 


Natural Forces 


Plant Life 
Fish Life 
Insect Life 
Bird Life 
Animal Life 
Human Figure 
Sand Tables 
Clay Work 
Paper Work 
Weaving 
Sewing 
Costume 
Embroidery 
Lace Work 
Stencil Work 
Block Printing 
Basketry 


Leather Work 


Geometric Drawing 
Working Drawing 


\W oodwork 
Metal Work 
Ma hinery 


Interior Decoration 


Architecture 


3orders 


Surface Designs 
Rosettes, Florettes 
Decorative Arrangement 
Principles of Beauty 


Color Study 
Symbolism 
Lettering 
Advertising 


Holiday Projet ts 


Calendars 
Cover Design 
Poster Design 
300kplates 
Printing 
Bookbinding 





Advertising 
Animal Life 
Architecture 
Basketry.. 
Bird Life 
Block Printing 
Bookplates. 
Bookbinding 
Borders 
Calendars 
Clay Work 
Color Study : 
Costume. 


Cover Design.. 


Decorative Arrangement 


Embroidery. 


Fish Life.. 


Geometric Drawing 
History of Art. 
Holiday Projects. 
Human Figure 


Illustration 
Insect Life. 
Interior De 
Lace Work 
Landscap« 
Leather Work 
Lettering 
Machinery 
Metal Work 


Natural Forces 
Object Drawing 


Paper Work 
Photography 
Picture Study 
Plant Life.. 
Poster Design 


Principles of Beauty.. 


Printing 


Rosettes and Florettes 


Sand Table Work 


Schc 0] Ti ypics 
Sewing 
Stencil Work 


Surface Patterns 


Symbolism 


Transportation 


Weaving 
Woodwork. 


Working Drawing 


43 
14 


34 


296 


to 
on os 


_ 
PD 


50 
35 
45 

10 
21 

16 
38 


10 


OQ 
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L7TH CENTURY This century shows a marked difference from the stiffness and over-balanes 
of line of the Renaissance. Still rich and elegant in materials, costume displayed its charm in 
simpler form and more graceful line. The elimination of the hoop gave the skirt a different sil 


houette; sleeves, though large and puffed were not padded, and fichu-like collars, in many styles 
and shapes, gave place to the ruff. 


THe Man: Hat, YR?; feather, R#; 


* sureoat and trousers, YR 


; bandings, Y3; touches of R# 
and gold: cloak, BS: boots. YR3. 


THe Woman: Ruff, white; bodice and overskirt, B3; sleeves and underskirt, YR{ 
and bandings Y°. 


: dee peuns 
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DESIGN UNITS DEVELOPED FROM FAMILIAR PLANT FORMS BY MISS M. A 


HISTORIC COSTUMES 


forth insistent demands from teachers every- 


continue to eall 
where. Those shown on page 448 are the first 
in the third set that has been promised by Miss 
Kudora Sellner 


two sets of which the 


as a continuation of the series 
MAGAZINE has placed 
upon the market in packet form. These plates 
have met with widespread commendations and 
Miss Sellner’s willingness to “carry on” her 
illustrations of historic evolution in dress will 
meet, we know with hearty approval ina 
appreciation 


DESIGN UNITS that 
by and developed 


ire directy 
Nature 


always interesting to close students of Nature 


suggested 
Irom forms ar 
and to teachers who find this method the in- 
fallible 


Familiar plants and their adaptation to units 


one for producing good patterns 
that repeat pleasantly the borders on surfaces 
the work of 


Art, Lorane 


are shown on this page They are 
Miss Matilda Yeich 
Pa. 
DECORATED 
popular at Easter time and they continue te 


Director ol 


EGGS have always been 


bring fa CUrlLOUS sort of hOvVOUS thrill to children’s 





YEICH LORANE, PA 


hearts at this season. Obviously those shown 
on the page opposite will also give pleasure to 


They 


were copied in black and white from a few in a 


grown-ups Each egg is a gem in design 
most colorful collection that has been given to 
the Cleveland Museum of Art by Mr. Ven 
Svare, in memory of his small son to whom they 
contrived small baskets 


belonged Ingeniousl 


for holding one egg indicate their use as Easter 


gifts to favored individuals The patterns an 1 
superior technique of the paintings also indicate 
the particular, possibly romantic interest which 
this custom of decorating Easter eggs arouses 
so gifted in this 


amongst the peoples who ar 


special art 


TILES that have the distinguis! ed name of 


Batchelder attached to them in order to 
identify them as part ol the output of that 
irtist’s studio in Pasadena, California, ar 
shown on page 450 As standards of excel- 


lence in design for tiles that are to be used as 
inits within a wall or mantle scheme of decora- 
tion they are unsurpassed Distinctive in- 
dividuality in design is part of the aim when 


producing these tiles and the results justify the 
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A PAGE of Faster eggs reproduced from pen-and-ink drawings by students in the Normal De- 
partment of The Cleveland School of Art. The originals were in a collection of Easter eggs at 
rhe Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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TILES DESIGNED BY 
ABOVE 


ERNEST I 
ILLUSTRATION 


BATCHELDER OF 
THAT 


the 
technical opportunity of High School students 


intention. It is of course far beyond 


to produce such decorative tiles, aside from the 


insufficient creative ability they possess as 


designers. However, such examples of fine 
pattern and craftsmanship exposed in applied 


do 


standards and develop desires for perfection 


art classrooms will much to establish 


in all crafts 


EGYPTIAN TILE the 


finest sort of stimulation to good simple inter- 


designs are often 


pretations of Nature forms. That reproduced 
on the page opposite was sent from England by 
Mr. Harry H. Peach who found it in a collec- 
tion at Neweastle-on-Tyne and who correctly 
surmised it might interest many of our readers. 


‘BATCHELDER’ IS A 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, I 


SYNONYM FOR 


IS OBVIOUS FROM THI 
** BEAUTY 


TILES old 
quality in their design are illustrated on page 
152. They were developed under the direction 
of Mrs. Winifred Mills at 
High, Cleveland, Ohio. This school is located 
near the Museum and Mrs 


that have an time decorative 


Fairmount Junior 
Mills manages to 
secure for her pupils many chances to study 
fine things within walls that carried 


back 


fine classroom products 


its are 


to the classroom as inspiration toward 
The tiles are glazed 
in two or more colors and are very interesting 
to the pupils and to the commercial tile people 


of the city 
INITIAL LETTERS that are interesting or 
appropriate in design for use in the printing 


This 


trades are pathetically few in number. 
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rILE DESIGN CONTRIBUTED BY MR. H 


PEACH 


matter is receiving attention in our American 


schools at the present time. As a beginning 
toward finer patterns in initials Miss Eleanor 
Hotz, Director of Art at the Andrews Industrial 
Institute, Willoughby, Ohio, had her seventh 
grade pupils design those shown on page 453 
The seed pods and grasses of their Fall school 
studies 


were arranged to 


duction of a letter. 


permit the intro- 
More abstract decorative 


initials were to be made later. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK that is sound 
educationally and that is based as well upon 
economic ideals is shown on page 455. These 
projects are four of the series on ‘What to do 
with Chalk Boxes” contributed by Prof. B. F 
Larson of the Manual Training Department of 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. The 
directions are as follows: 


The Dump Cart. You may make a very fine cart by 
nailing to your chalk box two shaft poles, an axle and two 
wheels. If you desire wheels with spokes and hubs you 
may make them in the following way: Cut two circular 
in diameter (Fig. 1). Then cut out 


the center of the wheel (Fig. 2.). You will need a 


pieces of wood 414” 


gimlet or small drill and a coping saw. 
disks 414” 


Then make four 
in diameter to extend the hubs on each side 
You will also need a number of soft wood strips 4” 
square. Cuta piece from one of these long enuvugh to 
fit snugly inside the wheel rim 
thin brads (Fig. 3) 


Fasten in place with 
Place two short pieces, at right 
ang'es to the first one, which extend to the rim on the 
opposite sides (Fig. 4). Then with small brads, nail one 
plate in position. Be sure it is correctly centered. Put hub 
in four more spokes extending from center to rim (Fig. 5) 
Nail a hub plate on the opposite side of the wheel (Fig. 6) 
Tires from very thin tin may be added if you care to put 


151 


them on Round off the spokes and the inside of the 


felly with a sharp knife. Sandpaper the wheels carefully 
Make holes through the center and fasten to the axle with 
nails 

Wagon fe Road Building Nail or screw the chalk 
box to a piece of 49” board 414” wide and 9” long rhe 
rear axle )4’ 
this board (a-Fig. 3). The front hounds (Fig. 1) are 
made Irom a piece 


square and 5” long is nailed to one end of 


of 44” wood 3” wide and 5” long 
Make a paper pattern first by folding on the short axis 
a-Fig. 1 


where the front wheels can be attached 


Leave a place 
b-Fig. 1 
Bolt or rivet the 


for the tongue and two square 
edges 
hounds to the bottom (a- Fig.2) and 
b-Fig. 3) so it can be turned quite easily upon the bolt as 
a pivot. When vou nail the tongue in place be sure to 
rive it room enough to move up and down quite freely 
lhe wheels are fastened in place with nails. If the nail 

ll 


heads are too small use tin washers These may be made 


from a discarded can with a pair of large scissors 


The Wheel-ba Cut off most of one end of a chalk 


box and round down the sides See illustration Fasten 


handles in place with brads They extend across the 


box and hold the wheel in front On the ends 


Maks 
wheel. Force 


wheel 
make small holes parallel to the tront of the box 
a 4” hole 


tightly fitting axle into this hole and attach wheel to the 


through the center of the 


frame by putting a small nail into each end of the axl 

The Doll Sieigh. Make paper patterns for the sides 
and runners lrace onto the wood and cut with a coping 
saw or sharp knife The seat and the underbracing for 
the runners may be cut to fit Use your judgment as t 
size and position of these parts A string may be tied 
to the sleigh or a small tongue may be attached between 
the runners 


If you make a tongue, a team of horses ot 


reindeer may be cut from thin wood and fastened to the 
the tongue An old 
leather 

The ¢ is Wagor 
from the chalk box 


shoe will supply good harness 

Remove the top and the bottom 
Plane off the grooves so the edges 
are firm and smooth. Make small holes on the top and 
Make seat and 


The axles are 


bottom of the two sides for the wire bars 


f 


foot rest from tin (Fig 
| 


4 and Fig. 5 
6 inch square and '% inch longer than the width of the 
box When fastening them in place, nail from the inside 
of the box before the wire bars are in place For the 
tongue and front hounds, make a paper pattern first 
Fig. 2 and Fig. 3). Fold on dotted line (Fig. 2) and cut 
First cut off the part 
The remaining parts a and b are the tongue 
Nail place (Fig. 1 Make 
doubletree, singletrees, and neck-yoke from small pieces 
of wood. 


on continuous lines (Fig. 3) 
marked c 
and hounds these in 
The hooks are small brads driven through the 
singletrees and then bent into shape. The wheels are 
attached with shingle nails The holes in the wheels 
must be a little larger than the nails 


MEMORANDUM PADS do not last 


ever. 


for- 
They are a necessary part of every busy 
person’s desk equipment. The need for good 
patterns and definite directions as to worthy 
and constant. The 
working drawing of a “Scratch Pad Holder”’ 
with pencil that is shown on page 454 was 
contributed by Mrs. Richter, Head of the Art 
Department, State Normal School, Gunnison, 


lasting construction is 





SURFACE PATTERNS 36 DESIGNS FOR TILES 


















































DESIGNS developed by the pupils of Fairmount Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
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INITIALS MADE BY SEVENTH GRADE PUPILS AT THE 





ANDREWS INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, WILLOUGHBY, 


OHIO, WHERE MISS ELEANOR HOTZ IS THE DIRECTOR OF ART 


Colorado Mrs. Richter also sends the follow- 
ing clear and concise directions: 
Material necessary 
1 pad 244” x 4” (No. 5020 Rez scratch pad) 
2 cardboards 344%” x 444” (A and B) 
1 cardboard 344” x 3” (cC) 
1 strip 1” gummed tape 414” long 
I strip 1” gummed tape 3” long hinge 
4 strips 1” gummed tape 4)” long 


, 


2 strips 1” gummed tape 314” long 


3 strips 34” or '4” cloth tape or heavy ribbon 2” long 


2 cover papers 3” x 434” 
1 lining paper 3” x 444” 


” 


1 lining paper 3” x 2 

Lay the two long cardboards (A and B) on the 414” 
tape, so as to leave a half inch space between them; paste 
in place, turn ends in and fasten down, then cover with 
the 3” strip of tape; this hinges the two cardboards to- 
gether. Bind the two sides of one long cardhoard with 





one of the:four strips of tape 4}9” Jong, miteringthe corner 
where it laps over the hinge. Then lay the short card- 
board on the other long cardboard and fasten in plac 
with the two remaining 44” strips of tape, slitting the 
gummed tape where it passes from the short cardboard 
to the long one, as in Fig. 2 

Fold the three strips of cloth tape or heavy ribbon in 
center; slip two of them in between the two cardboards as 
in Fig. 2, applying a little paste to fasten them. Cut 
slits in one of the 314” strips of gummed tape to allow 
these strips of ribbon to pass thru, and paste the strip of 
gummed tape in position. The third strip of ribbon is to 
be fastened in the center of the other end, and the 
gummed tape slipped over it and fastened down in a 
similar manner 

The 3” x 2” lining is now slipped a little ways down into 
the pocket and pasted into place. The 3” x 314” lining 
also slips a little ways into the pocket. and folds back and 
is pasted over the outside of the pocket; these two lin- 
ings form the lining for the side with the pocket rhe 
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WORKING DRAWINGS FOR THE MAKING OF 
OF THE STATE 


3” x 414” lining is pasted inside the other cardboard; this 
completes the inside 

Puste one of the cover papers over the back For the 
front, I usuaily cut out a small design, leaving the design 
an open space so as to show through the colored paper 
can be pasted underneath to give contrast This com- 
pletes the memo pad holder, which now should be put 
under weight to press. Wall paper is quite pretty for the 


cover if no other paper is available 

WAR TIME PICTURE 
title of a manuscript 
photographs of portfolios made by children in 
Ithaca, New York, under the direction of Miss 
Abbie E. Comstock. The photographs were 
too obscure for reproduction. 


STUDY is the 


which accompanied 


The motivation 
of the portfolio project, however, was so ad- 
mirable that Miss Comstock’s description of 
it is printed as a suggestion to teachers who are 
alive to the Americanization idea in education. 

In making out our course in study picture for the school 
year 1819-19, we chose subjects for the higher grades 
which have to do with war, and our own American 
heroes The pictures in the following list were chosen 
Sixth Grade. American Heroes in Art 
Lincoln, St. Gaudens 
Gen. Sherman, St. Gaudens 


Nathan Hak 


lacmonnies 


4 MEMORANDUM PAD CONTRIBUTED BY MRS 
NORMAL, 


Ag Vig: pA Divdiig okt 


4 ready to slp over tupes 











H. L. RICHTER, 
GUNNISON, COLORADO 


Alexander Hamilton, Trumbull 
Washington, Gilbert Stuart 
War in Art 
Lion of Lucerne, Thorwaldsen 
Joan of Arc, Dubois 


Seventh Grade 


Fighting Temerairce, Turner 

1814, Meissonier 

Napoleon on the Bellerophon, Orchardson 
ighth Grade. Cathedrals Connecte th the War 
Rheims 

Amiens 

Cologne 

Notre Dame, Paris 

St. Marks, Venice 


At the beginning of the schoo! year each pupil brought 
pennies for his or her pictures, and the entire set was 
sent for. These are studied, one at a time, throughout 
the year 

Before the first picture was given out, we made our 
covers. We secured vellum by the yard, at a small cost 
by sending to Hollister Mills, selecting colors desired from 
samples sent us. Pad backs were used for pasteboard, 
and construction paper to harmonize with the colors of 
vellum which formed the back, was used for covers 
Letters for titles were cut from construction paper which 
harmonized with the rest of the cover, and was also a sim- 
ple design. An eyelet machine was bought for seventy- 
five cents, and eyelets were inserted through the vellum 
back of the book By using brass fasteners through 
these, leaves could be inserted at any time 
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PROJECTS planned by B. F. Larsen Manual Training Department, Brigham Young University, 


Provo, Utah. 
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After each picture is studied, it is mounted on drawing 
paper, cut the size of th rs, and is placed in t} 
together with the written compositicr This is easily 


done by punching holes correspond to the 


The pupils are allowed to insert in the booklet 
additional! material on the subject which may be found 
papers or magazines either printed matter or picture 
Also many are adding pictures of the famous men of t 
day, connected with war and the Peace Congress, pictures 
of fine buildings injured or destroyed r showing how 
they have been proté« 

In the filling of these booklets, the size of which d 
pends upon the individual pupil, he or she is not only be 


coming familiar with masterpieces of art. but an added 


nterest is given in the wonderful history of our time By 
the close of the vear, we hope our books will be so we 
filled with material of both historic and art valve, that 


they will be well worth preserving and enjoying 


and over again 

DECORATIVE TOYS are insistently de- 
manding notice and appreciation in America 
The widespread resentment that was aroused 
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AN AMERICAN DUCK DESIGNED BY MISS GRACE LAMME OF SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
WHILE A STUDENT AT THE BERKSHIRI 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


during the war to the use of enemy-made toys 
by our children has caused a reflex activity in 
the right direction. America is becoming 
energetic in developing its own toy industry 
Designing with the industria! end in view in 
the public school art classes will help our 
national aims. The Toy Duck illustrated on 
this page was planned by Miss Grace Lamme of 
the South High School, Youngstown, Ohio 
while at the Berkshire Summer School of Art 


during last summer’s session 


SAND STONE CARVINGS of undeniable 
interest are shown on page 458. They also 
prove the fact that teachers who are quick to 
the value of Nature’s contributions will also be 
quick to the use of them The story of the 
utilizing of sand stone as a medium of expres- 
sion in the schools of Haswell, Colorado, is best 
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from a letter from 


told in Miss 


Klsie Chambers under whose directions these 


an abstract 


carvings were made 

It was first brought to our attention by watching a 
mall boy serape the stone smooth and carve his initials or 
some design which he had in mind. By examining the 
stone we found it could easily be cut into blocks with a 
common band saw and carved with an ordinary jack 
knife or sloyd knife We found the stone taken fresh 
from the ground softer than that which had been exposed 
to the air for a long time. If the stone piece is covered 
with a damp cloth or placed in water after each lesson, it 

es not harden as quickly After finishing the pieve we 
polish with sand-paper and tint with water colors if de 
sired. We have used the project very successfully in all 
rades. It proves one of our most interesting and useful 
cupations in the primary room. We cut the stone mito 


the desired size, then trace around a pattern of a figure or 


ybject which we wigh to carve The second grade took 
great delight in carving the figures in the story of Hia 
the owl, Nokomis, Hiawatha, etc.) This helped 
1 zreat deal in familiarizing them with the characters and 


with the 


vatha 
story itself It is used in connection with 
language composition also 

In the intermediate grades it is used in connection with 
History We carved this year a log cabin, several monu 


ments, a liberty bell, Indian arrows, hammers, cannon 


ind ships, capitol building at Washington, American 
flag, Webster's dictionary, a relief carving of Lewis & 
irke Expe lition, I ine oln's tomb ete 
For exhibit work in the grades the children carved cups 
nd saucers, bottles, ears of corn, slippers, match holders 
nd pin trays. We do stone relief carving in correlation 
with the agriculture and botany classes. In the geogra 
phy class the children model the globe with continents 
standing out in relief, and also a few animals of the differ- 
ent regions. In high school stone carving is very inter 
esting in teaching the early weapons of mankind. We 
have an early English battle axe and cannon, models of 
Alfred's white horse, St 


Stonehenge, Augustine’s cross 


te In correlation with General History we have 


irved a bust of Socrates, the Parthenon in relief, the 
Weeping Athena, and Egytian sacred animals. Our plan 
first to model some object in connection with a regular 

] 


s leason 


Later we use it with nature study and Art 


r our exhibit of school work which comes the last of 


term 

POSTERS that are linked with some com- 
munity activity will always have educational 
value and will continue to be a legitimate pro- 
ject for grade, junior, and senior high art 
classes. This is proven by the quality of the 
book posters that are reproduced on page 459. 


They were made by sixth and seventh grade 


pupils of Richmond, Va., who are directed by 


Miss Cobb. The 
Hunter’s Book Store felt it was a privilege to 


Sell 


Harriette Manager of 
present a prize for the best poster. 
Your Goods”’ is the slogan adopted from Mr. 


Farnum’s article in the May, 1918, number as 


astimulus to good things for display and sale 
at a school bazaar to be held in May. None 


better! 


CLAY MODELING provides an outlet for 


that never can be wholly 


Many 


form 


lorm expression 


satisfied by graphic means children 


develop appreciation of through the 
tactile sense long before they visualize cor- 
rectly Moveover the joy of creating finds its 
earliest natural stimulation in things that can 
be controlled by little fingers. The ‘‘feel”’ of 
things remains with us as a pleasure well into 
childhood. The 
this page were made by the first grade pupils 
of Salt Lake City, 


of J. Leo Fairbanks. 


second objects shown on 


Utah, under the direction 














SAND STONE CARVINGS BY 


EASTER CARDS provide an outlet for the 
expression of the sentiment which abounds in 
the hearts of young people at this season of the 
year. The old-time symbols are called forth 
and the invention of new methods of using 


them creates a problem which has to be solved 


by the up-to-date teacher. 


On page 460 are 
shown seven cards which were selected for re- 
production from a collection sent to the Edito- 
rial Office last EKastertide. 


name of the sender became separated from the 


cards and, therefore, we are unable to give 
proper credit to the contributor. 


LOWER GRADE 


Unfortunately the 
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CHILDREN, HASWELL, COLORADO 


EASTER that will little 
folks are reproduced for their benefit on page 
161. Mrs. Isable Morton Fish of 
Barbara, California, is responsible for them and 


EGGS interest 


Santa 


also tells about them in a letter from which the 
following is taken: 

These Easter eggs were made in the kinder- 
garten and first grade. The eggs were blown 
and colored and the legs, arms, ears, etc., were 
made of plasticine. Modeline or any substance 
of that sort may be used. The rabbit’s ears 
are made of pink paper stuck on with plasticine. 
I used some little verses with the designs. 


They are old but the children like them: 
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SOME OF THE POSTERS PRODUCED BY SIXTH AND SEVENTH GRADE CHILDREN IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
WHERE MISS HARRIETTE COBB IS THE SUPERVISOR OF ART INSTRUCTION 
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BLOCK PRINTED EATSER SHOWING CARDS, NEW ARRANGEMENTS OF THE EVER-POPULAR SYMBOLS 
OF RABPITS AND CHICKENS 
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AN EASTER PROJECT OF INTEREST TO THE LITTLE PEOPLE 


Once a lady had a pig 
‘**Honey,” said she 

With a ribbon round his neck 
“Ugh!” said he 

Don't vou see the bunny 

With his nice long ears? 

I don't think he sees us, 

But don't you spose he hears? 


Humpty Dumpty is, of course, the favorite 
nursery rhyme. The little figures will stand 
up. We had each child bring the eggs to 
school all blown ready to use. 


A ra 
Ease’ 


EASTER GREETINGS from the hearts 
and hands of little ones cannot fail to arouse 
affection for the givers. The handwork of 
small children in card decoration is illustrated 
below. They were sent by Mrs. E. Estelle 
Rankin, Supervisor at South Euclid, Ohio, 
who endeavors to develop originality in ideas 
and in expression on the part of each child 
A spontaneity that is charming is always in 
evidence when free uninterrupted telling of a 
tale is permitted. 
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Editorial News 





RONALD F. DAVIS 


RONALD F. DAVIS died at Mt. Vernon; 
N. Y., January 27, 1919. He was thirty-one 
years old. His short life was filled with helpful 
activities. After completing his three years’ 
course at the Massachusetts Normal] Art 
School in 1910, he taught in the Rindge Manual 
Training School, Cambridge, from which he 
was graduated in 1907. In 1911, he was 
teacher of vocational work at Utica, N. Y.., 
and the following year accepted the position of 
Director of Art Instruction for the city of 
Wilmington, Delaware 
became associated with the ScnHooLt Arts 
MAGAZINE, first as draftsman, later as associate 


Two years later he 


editor, and finally as managing editor 
Throughout his professional career, Mr. Davis 
won the confidence and good will of all his 
Genial, open minded, generous in 
service, he was a most likable and helpful 
Christian gentleman. In April 1917, he en- 
tered the employment of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company of New York in the depart- 
ment of advertising and made good from the 


associates 


start. Mr. Davis was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott F. Davis of Cambridge, Mass. He 
leaves a wife and infant son 


DATES OF IMPORTANT COMING 
EVENTS are given here that our readers may 
keep them in mind and attend the meetings. 
The meeting of the Eastern Arts Association is 
to be held at New York on April 17th, 18th, 
and 19th. The meeting of the Western Arts 
Association will be held in Chicago this year on 
May 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th. The College Art 
Association of America meets in New York 
City the 12th, 13th, and 14th of May and three 
days later the American Federation of Arts 
meets in the same city. 


A NOTEWORTHY EVENT IN CLEVE- 
LAND was the recent closing of The Training 
School for Reconstruction Aides, organized 
last fall under the auspices of the Red Cross 
with the co-operation of Western Reserve 
University and The Cleveland School of Art. 
This training school was the first in this coun 
try, and so far as we know the only one, to 
offer free instruction. The classes were held 
five nights a week for thirteen weeks with 
courses in eight different crafts besides lecture 
courses in hospital ethics, physical reconstruc- 
tion, hygiene, psychology, and methods of 
teaching English to foreigners. Out of an 
entering class of a hundred and thirty, ninety- 
three were able to complete the work required. 
This speaks well for their diligence and per- 
sistency as nearly all of them were in regular 
employment during the day. The closing 
exercises were held at The Cleveland Museum 
of Art on Friday evening, February 28th. The 
certificates of graduation presented were de- 
signed by the Acting Principal of the School, 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, and were unique as 
well as beautiful. They were of small size, 
that they might be convenient for use in mak- 
ing application for a position, and were com- 
posed so as to state exactly what had been 
accomplished by each student. In connection 
with the closing exercises there was held at the 
Museum a remarkable exhibit of the work of 
the students in bookbinding, jewelry, wood- 
work, basketry, weaving, design, modelling, 
and mechanical drawing. 


Continued on page 464 
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Book Reviews 


The books here reviewed are usually new books having some special claim to consideration by 
teachers of art and handicraft. Any books here mentioned may be purchased from the Davis Press 


25 Foster Street, Worcester, Mass. 


DRESSMAKING is the comprehensive 
title of a recent volume published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. The author is Jane Fales 
Assistant Professor of Household Arts, and 
Director of the Department of Textiles and 
Clothing, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The purpose of the book as ex- 
plained in the preface “is to give such instruc- 
tion in dressmaking—in the broadest meaning 
of the term—as to make a textbook for both 
teacher and student in colleges and schools 
(above the elementary) where sewing or dress- 
making is taught.’”’ The various parts into 
which the book is divided include considera- 
tions of the historical, technical, and esthetic 
aspects of such divisions of dress as Evolution, 
Structure, Materials, and Design. The story 
of costume is related in clear and concise form, 
a tale that is adequate in itself and at the same 
time suggestive for further study and research. 
The story of textiles—their manufacture and 
economic values—is also well and fully told. 
Drafting and pattern making is_ treated 
scientifically as to construction, the details 
being elaborated upon in precise terms in 
order to emphasize the importance of good 
craftsmanship in dress. Pattern designing and 
draping is treated in a practical way and many 
helpful suggestions are given regarding devices 
that will aid in securing good craftsmanship. 
While the volume is eminently practical in all 
its parts the author also writes of art in dress 
with evident understanding and appreciation 
of the quality in dress that is secured through 
discriminating use of line, texture, and color. 
Altogether the volume is a thoroughly satis- 
factory solution of the problem of a textbook 
for dressmaking which has confronted and 
harassed teachers as well as students for a long 
time. For the interested woman in the home 
it will also prove of great practical. value. 
Our postpaid price $1.65. 

MOTHER NATURE'S TOY SHOP is also a 
recent publication by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The authors, Lina and Adelia Belle Beard 
propose to provide young people with never 
failing sources of delightful play activity by 
calling their attention to what Nature produces 
for their pleasure during each season and by 





showing them how to take advantage of 
Nature’s gifts. Flowers, fruits, and vegetables 
seem to vie with each other in a whimsical dis 
play of usable forms for pranks, parties, or 
pageants. The imaginations of children will 
grow upon introdution to these undreamed of 
playmates and a larger acquaintance is sure to 
result. A larger affection for Nature will also 
grow with these friendships made in playtime. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING PROBLEMS 
from the Manual Arts Press presents to stu- 
dents and teachers ‘‘a collection of progressive 
problems embodying the fundamental princi- 
ples and examples of practical mechanical 
drawing, arranged to cover two years of school 
work.” The plan of the volume makes the 
course flexible and adaptable to many needs 
It is arranged for high, normal, and vocational 
schools. The authors are Edward Berg and 
Emil Kronquist, Instructors in Mechanical 
Drawing, Washington High School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Our postpaid price, $1.20 

BOY ACTIVITY PROJECTS recently 
published by the Manual Arts Press meets a 
need of the moment when boys are alive to the 
necessity of engineering their own activities 
if they are to be successful in engineering their 
future life occupations. The projects are 
devised with a thorough understanding of boy 
psychology and a sound sense as to the educa- 
tional value of each successive problem as it 
is solved towards insuring the ultimate econ- 
omic and social development of the boy. The 
author is Samuel A. Blackburn, B.E., of the 
Department of Manual Training, North Texas 
State Normal College. 


FATHER THRIFT AND HIS ANIMAL 
FRIENDS which is published by the Beckley- 
Cardy Company of Chicago is a fascinatingly 
written and illustrated argument in favor of 
the wise advice given lately by the Wisconsin 
State Superintendent of Schools, who by the 
way may not have had anything to do with the 
making of this book. He said: ‘Particularly 
should we make use of the present opportunity 
to increase thrift and to develop patriotism.” 
Presumably this advice referred to the emer- 
gency of war. Thrift is commendable at all 
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times and Patriotism should be a permanent 
virtue. This small volume has its place, there- 
fore, as ‘“‘a supplementary reader for second and 
thirdgraders and a rare giftbook,for any child.”’ 
The author is Joseph C. Sindelar who is also 
The 


delightfully drawn and well designed decora- 


responsible for the Nixie Bunny Books. 


tions are by Helen Geraldine Hodge. 
Editorial News Continued) 
NEW SPECTRUM _ POSTER 


The schools throughout the coun- 


THE 
COLORS. 
try have gone in for industrial art on a very 
large scale. Bigger demands have been made 
through this on the abilities of the student as a 
The 


graphic than realistic. 


draftsman. work has become more 
Out of all this has come 
the need for a proper medium with which to 
express this new tendency in the best way 
The tempera color used by the professional 
artist has been out of the reach of the school 
and student because of the price, while on the 
other hand water colors mixed with white to 
make them opaque and other make-shifts have 
given unsatisfactory results. Likewise, the 
various forms of show card and fresco colors 
seem to lack proper working qualities. 

We believe the demands for the right kind of 
color based on the salient characteristics of the 
tempera binding medium have been met in the 
new SpecTRUM Poster Coors placed on the 
market by Favor, Ruhl & Company of New 
York and Chicago 

The information received from them as to 
the method of use and the wide field of applica- 
tion deserve publicity, for we believe they will 
add considerably to the teacher's technical 
equipment and also give craftsmen the scope of 
their possibilities in reference to his work. 

Tiles can be cut out of wood half an inch 
This 


space is very appropriate for design units. 


thick and four or five inches square. 


The tile is finished with a coating of shellac. 
If the gloss is not desired the shellae should be 
rubbed down with a very fine sand paper after 
which waxing will give a dull, rich surface 
Ordinary earthen flower pots can be decor- 
ated with these colors. In time the dampness 
will give them a finish. Color 
schemes harmonizing with the flowers or the 


beautiful 


room would be best suitable. 

The cheapness of bright gilt frames can be 
overcome and given an antique look with a 
mixture of Deep Green and Light Blue apply- 
ing it with a brush, and while still wet rubbing 
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| Can Teach You to Sketch from Nature 


as I have many others for twenty years. Also instruction 
in Painting, Crafts, Design, French conversation, Music 
and Folk Dancing. Comfortable rooms, cottages and shacks; 
home cooking. Send for views of Boothbay Harbor, the 
quaint old fishing village on the Coast of Maine and the 
15th annual catalog of the Commonwealth Art Colony, a 
settlement of artists, musicians and others. Come with your 


A. G. Randall, Fleur-de-lis studios, Thomas St., Providence, R.! 


family 














SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


\ PROFESSIONAL and vocational college for 
4 women, Situated in one of America’s leading 
Athletics. Non-sectarian 

Summer Session 

July 1 to August 8, 1919. Offering Summer Courses 
leading to diploma or degree in the departments of 
Fine and Applied Art, Home Economics, Music, 
Physical Education, Secretarial Studies, General 
Studies For information address Director of the 
Summer Session. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


health resorts 




















JEWELRY MAKING 


THIS INDIVIDUAL OUTFIT 


Makes it 


work in school or in the home without expen- 


possible for one to take up this 


sive equipment. 

It is PORTABLE, COMPACT, has all 

necessary tools, and can be placed on the 
top of any table. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


METAL 

















